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fronted them could not conveniently be discussed before so large and
miscellaneous an audience. They accordingly slipped away to an
inner chamber of their own, leaving the Foreign Secretaries to debate
with one another, if they chose to do so, as a nominal " Council of
Five," to be carefully distinguished from themselves, who were now
known as " the Big Five." By degrees the " Big Five " became the
" Big Four," and finally the " Big Three," for the Japanese took little
interest in European affairs, and the Italians seemed to be wholly
concentrated on the claims of their own country. The " Big Three "
were President Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George, and no small
part of the Peace Treaty resulted from the play and clash of their
differing temperaments and points of view.
Clemenceau, with his memory of the war of 1870 and his ineradic-
able belief that an interminable cycle of wars between France and
Germany was part of the doom of history, had in view the simple
object of disarming Germany for as long as possible, and so impoverish-
ing her that the rebuilding of her military power would be deferred
to the remote future. He would do to Germany even more effectively
what Bismarck had tried to do to France when he had her in the dust
forty-seven years earlier, and he would not make Bismarck's mistake
of leaving his enemy armed. Lloyd George had glimpses of a peace
of moderation which might end this interminable feud and at times
fought very gamely for this, but he came to Paris loaded with pledges
given to angry voters in the heat of the British elections and found
himself the prisoner of the excited opinion which he had fomented.
Before the war he had paid little attention to international affairs, and
his habit of mind was that of a skilful politician doing battle on
platforms with political opponents. Incomparable at the short-term
business of turning corners, parrying awkward question and flooring
opponents, he was now called upon to lay the foundations of a new
world order. He presents himself as a dual personality in which the
politician is at war with the statesman, and the statesman is constantly
tripped up by the forces which the politician had set in motion.
The version which represents President Wilson as the innocent
victim of these two is somewhat over-coloured. Wilson, too, was
politician as well as statesmen, and not a few of his difficulties had
been created for him by the political overreaching which had alienated
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